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balanced — or overbalanced — by the appearance of newer needs, then 
what is the use of evolution? In general, what is the status of a 
value which is not an immediate cash-value? These are some of 
the questions that confront those who are actually undergoing the 
process of evolution and upon whom rests the responsibility of direct- 
ing their own evolution — if direction is to be admitted. They seem 
to be unintelligible and indiscernible from the standpoint of evolution 
as an externally observed natural process. 

Driving a motor-car is a very different thing from watching a 
motor-car go. Mr. De Laguna's science of ethics undertakes to 
watch human life go. I shall not deny that this is one of the points 
of view from which human life is to be treated. Life is, if you please, 
' behavior.' But the behavior that is open to external and imper- 
sonal observation is so small a portion of the whole of life that a de- 
scription of life from this point of view is bound to give us a collection 
of merely curious and unintelligible customs, like the habits of the 
lower animals. And nowhere is the inadequacy of the point of view 
more clearly illustrated than in the attempt to construct an imper- 
sonal ethics. 

Warner Fite. 
Princeton University. 

German Philosophy and Politics. By John Dewey. New York, 

Henry Holt and Company, 1915. — pp. 134. 

It seems a far cry from the Critique of Pure Reason and the cate- 
gorical imperative to German militaristic philosophy. The great 
European conflict has led to the revision of many of our interpre- 
tations and opinions, but it is hard to believe that the teachings of a 
Bernhardi had their beginnings in the system of the peace-loving and 
humanitarian sage of Konigsberg. Many a harsh judgment has been 
pronounced upon Kant in our country within recent years, but, so 
far as I know. Professor Dewey is the first thinker to find the seed of 
what is now dubbed the Prussian theory of politics in the teachings of 
the great criticist. He regards as Kant's germinal idea the idea of a 
dual legislation of reason by which are marked off the realms of science 
and morals; causal dependence is sovereign in the one, freedom in 
the other. This, according to Professor Dewey, gives us the clue to 
the understanding of Germany; the chief mark of German civilization 
is its combination of self-conscious idealism with unsurpassed technical 
efficiency and organization in the varied fields of action. The more 
the Germans accomplish in the way of material conquest, the more 
they are conscious of fulfilling an ideal mission. Another feature of 
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the Kantian philosophy which has left its mark upon German thought 
is its emphasis upon the a priori. Now, empirically grounded truths 
are discussable, they have a humane and social quality; truths of 
pure reason evade the logic of experience and become the spoil of a 
logic of fanaticism. A hierarchically ordered State will feel an affinity 
for a philosophy of fixed categories. There are also elements in 
Kant's philosophy of morals which have led to dangerous consequences. 
The gospel of duty has an invigorating ring, but unfortunately it is 
empty and formal: it tells men that to do their duty is their supreme 
law of action, but it does not tell them what their duties specifically 
are. Moreover, the motive which measures duty is wholly inner, 
purely a matter of inner consciousness. Now when the practical 
political situation called for universal military service, the gospel of 
duty devoid of content naturally lent itself to the consecration and 
idealization of such specific duties as the existing order might prescribe. 
Individuals have always sacrificed themselves for their country's 
good, but in Germany this sacrifice, in peace and in war, has been 
systematically reinforced by an inner mystic sense of a Duty raising 
men to the plane of the universal and eternal. Furthermore, a gospel 
of duty separated from empirical purposes and results (upon human 
welfare) tends to gag the intelligence and is socially irresponsible. 
There is something uncanny. Professor Dewey thinks, in the scorn 
which German ethics pours upon a theory which takes account of 
practical motives. When an aggressive and commercial nation 
carries on commerce and war simply from the motive of obedience 
to duty, there is awakened an unpleasant suspicion of a suppressed 
" psychic complex." 

Another Kantian idea necessarily leads to a philosophy of society 
and the State. Morality is the achievement of the self-conscious 
reason of man through conquest of nature. Man is by nature evil and 
morality a ceaseless battle to transform all the natural desires of man 
into willing servants of the law and purpose of reason. The natural 
relations of man to man are those of an unsociable sociableness; but 
mutual antagonism is more of a force in evolving man from savagery 
to civilization than are the kindly and sociable instincts. KuUur 
and civilization do not mean the same thing for the German. Civili- 
zation is a natural and largely unconscious growth; Kultur is de- 
liberate and conscious, the fruit of natural motives which have been 
transformed by the inner spirit. Morality is necessary to culture; 
it is primarily not an individual trait or possession, but a conquest 
of the community won through devotion to ' duty.' We find such 
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thoughts expressed in German discussions of the war: the war is con- 
ceived as an outer manifestation of a great spiritual struggle, in which 
what is really at stake is the supreme value of the German attitude 
in philosophy, science, and social questions generally, the " specifically 
German habits of feeling and thinking." Similarly, society is con- 
ceived as something empirical and external, while the State is a 
moral entity, the creation of self-conscious reason operating in behalf 
of the spiritual and ideal interests of its members. Its function is 
cultural, educative; the furthering of an ideal ethical community. 
The same thing is true of wars which are really national. Conquest 
through conflict is the law of morals everywhere. 

In Kant we find only the beginnings of this political philosophy, 
according to Professor Dewey. He is still held back by the individ- 
ualism of the eighteenth century. Everything legal and political 
is conceived by him as external, unmoral. At the same time it is the 
business of the State to hinder hindrances to freedom: to establish 
social conditions of outward order in which truly moral acts may 
gradually evolve a kingdom of^ humanity. It therefore has a moral 
basis and an ultimate moral function. But Kant was cosmopolitan, 
not nationalistic, in his feelings; he upheld the ideal of an ultimate 
republican federation of states. There was, however, an aspect of 
Kant's doctrine which gave the patriotic Fichte his clue for transform- 
ing the Kantian philosophy. Kant had taught that the object of moral 
legislation is to realize the purposes of free rational action within 
the sense world. According to Fichte, the world of sense must be 
regarded from the very start as material which the free, rational, 
moral Ego has created in order to have material for its own adequate 
realization of will. His doctrine of the primacy of the Deed and of the 
Duty to achieve freedom through moral self-assertion against ob- 
stacles was one that could be preached with noble moral fervor in 
connection with the difficulties and needs of a divided and conquered 
Germany. The key to the political regeneration of Germany was to 
be found in a moral and spiritual regeneration effected by means of 
education. Education is the work of the State; hence the State 
must have the organization and power to control the conditions of life. 
The outcome of this reasoning is a State Socialism, based on moral 
and idealistic grounds, not on economic considerations. Fichte's 
ultimate goal is a universal state, which, however, cannot be realized 
until we have passed through a period of the nationalistic closed 
state. Only through the educational activities of the State and its 
complete regulation of the industrial activities of its members does 
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the potential moral freedom of individuals become an established 
reality. 

Fichte's system was an effective weapon in winning the battle of 
bending the German sentiments of dualism and individualism to the 
spirit of national unity. After Jena, he urges the unique mission of 
Germany as a motive for securing national unity and the overthrow 
of the conqueror; the Germans are represented as the sole people who 
recognize the principles of spiritual freedom, of freedom won by 
action in accord with reason. For Germany to win is no selfish gain; 
it is an advantage to all the nations. 

In the grosser sense of the words. Professor Dewey declares, Ger- 
many has not held that might makes right, but it has been told by its 
philosophers that it is the business of ideal right to gather might to 
itself. Past history is the record of the gradual realization in the 
Germanic State of the divine idea; future history must uphold and 
expand what has been accomplished. War is the final seal of devotion 
to the extension of the kingdom of the Absolute on earth. 

In the last chapter, which to my mind is the best in the book. Pro- 
fessor Dewey traces the development of the German philosophy of 
history in Kant, Fichte and Hegel, and points out that the German 
attitude of the day has its roots not in Darwin or Nietzsche, but in 
the classical idealistic philosophy culminating in Hegel. He con- 
cludes that Kant still remains the philosopher of Germany; he thinks 
that the attempts of his successors to bridge the gap between the 
world of necessity and the world of freedom and set up a wholly 
unified philosophy, failed, historically speaking, but that they con- 
tributed an indispensable ingredient to the contemporary German 
spirit; they helped people the Kantian void of the supersensible with 
the substantial figures of the State and its Historical Evolution and 
Mission. 

Professor Dewey has embarked upon what he himself confesses to 
be a precarious undertaking, in this interesting book of his, that of 
singling out " some one thing in German philosophy as of typical 
importance in understanding German national life." That one thing 
is what he conceives to be the germinal idea in Kant's philosophy: 
the doctrine of the two worlds. This idea is taken to be the key to 
our understanding of German civilization, its self-conscious idealism 
and unsurpassed technical efficiency and organization. It is true 
that German philosophy has for the most part remained idealistic, 
but it may well be doubted whether Germany as a whole (German 
life, German politics, German civilization) has been any more idealis- 
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tic in recent years than the other nations. We heard a good deal, 
before the war, of the materialism rampant in Germany, and of what 
writers were pleased to call the ' Americanization ' of the German 
people. But admitting the idealistic predilections of the Germans, 
we cannot hold idealism or a priorism responsible for their exag- 
gerated nationalism, any more than we can hold Christianity respon- 
sible for the notion that God is at heart a German and the faithful 
assistant of the German war department. 

If we mean by Kantianism Fichtean and Hegelian political thought 
and philosophy, it is true that Kantianism helped to formulate a 
sense of Germany's national mission and destiny. Kant himself, 
however, was too big to fall into a narrow nationalism. Even Fichte 
in his patriotic period regarded German leadership in culture only 
as a preliminary stage in the progress to a larger humanitarianism, 
while Hegel believed in the alternation of nations, one giving way to 
the other in the march of civilization toward the realization of the 
divine idea. There is nothing inherent in the doctrine of the two 
worlds that compelled German idealism to take the course described 
by Professor Dewey; the line from Kant to Bernhardi did not have to 
be followed. To place the highest value on Mind does not necessarily 
compel one to place it on the German mind. The war of Independ- 
ence aroused intense patriotism and nationalism in Germany, and 
idealism became tinctured with Germanism. Philosophy was made 
to serve as the handmaiden of German politics. The Germans were 
not the first to consider themselves the chosen people of God nor will 
they be the last. 

Professor Dewey's book, however, furnishes a most interesting and 
instructive account of the fortunes of a Weltanschauung pressed into 
the service of politics. It shows how the system of Kant made a union 
of mechanism and freedom possible, theoretically and practically; 
how Fichte developing Kant's thought compelled the world of sense 
into the service of the mind, and how, fired by the patriotic fervor of 
the times, he looked upon the German mind and a hoped-for Social- 
istic State as the temporary expressions of God's purpose to realize a 
higher human freedom; how Hegel interpreted political history as the 
overcoming of one great State by the other; and how these thoughts of 
Fichte and Hegel may be utilized to serve as an ethical justification of 
Modern Germany's demand for the place in the sun. And the book 
helps us to understand the soil in which the belief in Germany's mission 
as the leader of all the nations found nourishment; it shows that even 
without Darwin and Nietzsche the so-called philosophy of might could 
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have resulted, and most likely did result, from the laying together of 
the ideas of idealistic philosophers and the deeds of realistic statesmen. 
One is impressed, in studying the history of German philosophy in its 
relations with German politics, with the tremendous power of ideas 
when supported by practical efficiency and the will to succeed. In 
spite of its impatience with pragmatism, Germany seems to be the 
most pragmatist nation in the world today. Perhaps we may say, the 
German will to be a nation pressed into its service a system of thought 
which satisfied the idealistic longings of the German and yet permitted 
him to keep his gaze firmly fixed upon the good things of the world, 
which allowed him to revel in the realm of spirit and at the same time 
urged him to carry on trade and war. However that may be, the 
wish seems to be the father to a great deal of thinking which comes to 
us from Germany in these days of war, and only those who share the 
German wish can accept the German reasons. 

Space prevents us from considering the concluding portion of Profes- 
sor Dewey's suggestive book, in which he inquires into the problem 
which American life and philosophy have to meet today. His remarks 
in this connection are wise, and deserve the attention of all who have 
the welfare of our own country at heart. He is right in pointing out 
that " the present European situation forces home upon us the need 
for constructive planning," and that "a philosophy which should 
articulate and consolidate the ideas to which our social practice com- 
mits us would clarify and guide our future endeavor." 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Know Thyself. By Bernardino Varisco. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 1915. — pp. xxix, 327. 
This new volume of the Library of Philosophy is a translation of the 
author's Conosci te Stesso (ic)i2). In the task of translating the work 
Dr. Guglielmo Salvadori has had the assistance of Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of the University of St. Andrews, who has read the manuscript 
in its entirety. The contents of the book fall into an Introduction, 
seven chapters, and three appendices. The Introduction is a general 
summary of the argument of the volume. The chapter headings are 
as follows: chapter I, The First Principle; chapter II, The Subject; 
chapter III, Reality; chapter IV, Fact and Cognition; chapter V, 
Thought; chapter VI, Unity and Multiplicity; chapter VII, The 
Absolute. The appendices deal with the following subjects: Experi- 
ence, Religion, Philosophy; Human Knowledge; The Great Problems 
{Massimi Prohlemi) and its Critics. The translator has added a short 
but helpful index. 



